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CHARLES-FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY 
PAINTER AND ETCHER 


By ROBERT J. WICKENDEN 


Author of ‘Charles Jacque,’’ ‘‘Jean-Francgois Millet,’’ ‘‘Le Pere Corot,”’’ 
“The Men of 1830,’’ etc., ete. 





® Japanese Art, we spent the following day 
with Sir William Van Horne and later traveled to- 
gether to New York. The tedium of the journey was 
relieved by discussing the relative merits of Oriental 
and Occidental art, and among other subjects, the 
question of heredity as an important factor in the art 
of old Japan. Professor Fenollosa said that after 
studying and comparing some thousands of examples 
and copies of works by artists of the Kano school, who 
from father to son were court painters for many gen- 
erations there, he had found that a surprisingly even 
quality of technique was constantly maintained, 
though the striking and more original characteristics 
which we usually ascribe to genius were manifested 
only in every second or third generation to sustain and 
renew the high reputation of this race of painters. 

In our more individualistic western world the value 
of hereditary training has been less considered. Claude 
Lorrain was supposed to have served as a cook’s as- 
sistant; Turner was the son of a barber; Corot’s par- 
ents were successful milliners; Rousseau’s father, a 
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tailor; and Millet came of a family of peasant pro- . 
prietors. Charles-Francois Daubigny, however, seems 
to have been born into a family of artists. 

His father, Edmé-Francois Daubigny, was a land- 
scapist of merit, a pupil of Bertin, who had spent 
some years in Italy with the de La Grange family, mak- 
ing many studies in the vicinity of Naples and Castel- 
lamare, from which he painted pictures exhibited at 
the Paris Salon from 1819 to 1841. His uncle, Pierre 
Daubigny, was a celebrated miniaturist, pupil of 
Aubry, who exhibited in all the salons from 1822 to 
1855, receiving a medal in 1833. Pierre’s wife—née 
Amélie Dautel—also remarkable as a miniaturist, 
was medaled at the Salon of 1834, while her sister 
Henriette painted successful portraits. So that the 
subject of our essay, born at Paris on the 15th of 
February, 1817, had brushes and crayons for his first 
playthings. His mother—née Legros d’Anizy—died 
while he was a child, and he seemed to develop an al- 
most precocious talent and independence of character. 

At fifteen he was doing professional decorative 
work, and at seventeen was able to supply his own 
material needs. 

At this time he was possessed with an intense desire 
to visit Italy and Rome, which was the usual Mecea of 
the young French artists; and in order to provide the 
necessary funds he assisted in the decoration of apart- 
ments, aS well as in painting borders and ornaments 
at the museum of Versailles, till by redoubled energy, 
he and his friend Mignan had amassed what they 
thought would be sufficient for the coveted journey. 
To avoid the danger of a premature withdrawal of 
funds, they had arranged a small opening in the plas- 
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ter wall of their room, and through this the money was 
slipped, sou by sou and france by france, till they 
judged the needed sum to have been attained. One 
April day they broke through the plaster, and out 
came something more than fourteen hundred frances. 
Providing themselves with stout boots, knapsacks, 
and sticks, they started on foot, in a few days, from 
Paris for Rome. What a marvelous school for the 
future master of landscape was this journey through 
the heart of France! Day by day the panorama un- 
folded, till beyond Lyons they began to see signs of 
the Southland in the more exotic vegetation, and soon 
passed between the Rhone and the Alps, which they 
crossed into Italy. They visited Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, spending also some four months at Subiaco, 
where Daubigny made a number of sketches, one of 
which furnished the subject for his third etching. 
After about eleven months their funds began to 
dwindle, and Mignan being seized with a severe nos- 
talgia—he had left his fiancée at Paris—they started 
back again on foot, meeting at Troyes several friends 
who had come on to join them, and soon reached the 
eapital. This Italian journey seems to have had but 
little effect on Daubigny’s art. He was strongly in- 
fluenced at this time by the almost microscopic pre- 
cision of the works of de La Berge, and Romanticism 
was affecting most of the younger men, including Dau- 
bigny. He, however, decided to compete for the Prix 
de Rome, and with this in view entered the studio of 
Delaroche at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Having passed 
the first tests, when the time came for the final entrée 
en loge, he failed to be present at the formal dictation 
of the subject, which this time was ‘‘ Adam and Eve,’’ 
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going off instead to déjewner with his friend Feu- 
chéres at Vincennes. When he returned in the after- 
noon, he found that this slight and, as he thought, 
unimportant omission had debarred him. As the Prix 
de Rome in landscape was given only once every four 
years, although pressed by Delaroche to continue, he 
soon gave up the atelier work in favor of the open 
fields. It was well that he did so, for with his some- 
what advanced views, it is doubtful whether he could 
have satisfied the official masters of so-called ‘‘classi- 
eal’’ landscape, and the shock of this disappointment 
seemed to open his eyes to a fresher and larger view of 
nature. 

In the intervals of his work for publishers, he had 
found time to paint a picture of Notre Dame de Paris 
and the fle St. Louis, with which he made his début 
at the Salon in 1838, and two years later he exhibited 
St. Jerome in the Desert, of which the rocky, moun- 
tainous landscape was a souvenir of Isére. It was 
placed beside a picture by his father in the Salon of 
1840. 

The extra expenses incident to the production of an 
important work for the Salon were covered by a small 
society formed for mutual help, including Geoffroy 
Déchaume the sculptor, Steinheil the future decorator, 
Trimolet, Daumier, and Meissonier. They lived as a 
community in the Rue des Amandiers-Popincourt, 
and each in turn was helped by the others to produce 
a work for the Salon. The friendships thus established 
lasted through life, as each became famous and 
founded a family establishment of his own. 

While undertaking such illustrative work for pub- 
lishers as came to hand, Daubigny also assisted in the 
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atelier of restorations under Granet at the Louvre, 
increasing his knowledge of the masters of the past 
by daily contact with their works. If in later years 
Daubigny dared to attack fresh problems in the real- 
istic representation of landscape with brush and 
palette-knife under the open sky, his apparent free- 
dom of technique and effective composition were based 
on a thorough knowledge of established conventions, 
which later impressionists have sometimes seemed to 
ignore. As a child his health was delicate, and he had 
been placed in charge of a good peasant woman, la 
Mére Bazot, at Valmondois, some twenty miles north of 
Paris. His attachment to this place never ceased, and 
while he was engaged in bread-winning through the 
week, he would often start on foot from Paris on 
Saturday night for Valmondois, spend his Sunday 
painting in the fields near the banks of the Oise, and 
return in the same way Sunday night to take up his 
work on Monday morning. 

It happened to Daubigny as it has happened to 
many others of the world’s masters in art. He mar- 
ried early, and to cope with the needs of a growing 
family he redoubled his toil. He did not question 
Providence, but accepted cheerfully all the tasks that 
were offered. Few of the important books published 
during the ‘‘forties’’ were without illustrations from 
his hand. In the ‘‘History of the Painters of All 
Schools and All Times,’’ by Charles Blanc, we find 
many of the landscape illustrations drawn by Dau- 
bigny from masterpieces in the Louvre. All this prac- 
tical work provided for his daily needs, and afforded 
the best sort of training for mind, eye, and hand. 

A small inheritance fell to him about 1848, and he 
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was enabled to make an excursion to the Dauphiné and 
Morvan, with the untrammeled study of landscape in 
view. At the Salon of 1848 Daubigny drew public 
attention by the exhibition of five landscape studies, 
gaining a second-class medal. Again, at the Salon of 
1850-51, he exhibited The Washerwomen of the River 
Oullins, The Willows, The Barge, and The Vintage, 
that were prophetic of much of his later work. Dau- 
bigny’s personality now frankly declared itself, and 
when in 1852 he exhibited The Harvest he was hailed 
by the critics as a master. The ripe wheat-fields, the 
harvesters, and the growing stacks were thrown upon 
this canvas with such brillianey that the more timid 
ones were somewhat startled; but the following year 
his Pond of Gylieu, Valley of Optevoz, and The Entry 
to the Village satisfied the most exacting by their re- 
markable precision, delicacy, and force. At the same 
Salon were Troyon’s Valley of the Tongues and Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair, and these, with Daubigny’s 
canvases, became the centers of admiration. 

The Emperor bought the Pond of Gylieu, thus de- 
scribed by the Count Clément de Ris in L’ Artiste for 
June, 1853: 


‘“Has it not often occurred to you in your explora- 
tions as a tourist to see suddenly open before you a 
break in the landscape, a little valley, calm, in repose, 
full of elegant and tranquil forms, of discreet and har- 
monious colors, of softened shadows and lights, bor- 
dered by hillsides with rounded and retiring forms 
and where no step seems to have troubled the poetic 
silence? A pond, placed there like a mirror, reflects 
the picture, and bears on its cup-like edge, sheaves of 
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rushes, coltsfoot, arrowheads, water-strawberries, and 
the white and yellow flowers of the water-lily, amid 
which swarm a buzzing world of insects and gnats. 

‘“As you approach, some heron, occupied in dress- 
ing its plumage, flies off, snapping its beak; the snipe 
runs away, piping its little cry; then everything falls 
again into silence, and the valley, welcoming you as its 
guest, takes up under your eyes its mysterious work. 
It is, in effect, these colors and these harmonies that 
M. Daubigny has given us in his Pond of Gylieu. The 
limpidity of the water, the light, refined quality of the 
sky, the freshness of the air, are beyond description. 
One seems to breathe in the picture while looking at it, 
and there escapes I know not what aroma of damp 
leafage that ends by intoxicating you. 

‘‘The truth of the second picture by Daubigny is 
still more intense. The eyes rest everywhere with 
pleasure, and float undecided between the sapphire of 
the sky and the velvet-like vegetation. We smell the 
clover and the hay; we hear the hum of the insects and 
the crackle of the ripening wheat.’’ 


And so Daubigny continued for a number of years 
to bring the light and freshness of the open fields into 
succeeding salons. In 1857 he exhibited the Spring- 
time, now in the Louvre, and the Valley of Optevoz, 
in which the painter again combined intense poetic 
sentiment with skilful technique and strong pictorial 
construction. 

It has been sometimes advanced that paintings done 
out of doors often possess the qualities and defects of 
studies when compared with pictures composed and 
completed in the studio; but Daubigny seemed able to 
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combine strength of structure and unity of effect with 
the truth and freshness of work done directly from 
nature. Well versed in the lore of great art, when he 
took his canvases into the vaster open-air studio of 
nature, he knew how to select and record his impres- 
sions. With high ideals, he sought the desired har- 
mony, and then swiftly and surely transferred his 
discovery to canvas. Giving himself up to the charms 
of the outdoor world, he sank his personality in an 
endeavor to render what he saw and felt, with su- 
preme eloquence and veracity. Some of his favorite 
themes, and those by which he is perhaps most widely 
known, were the riverside scenes on the Oise and 
Seine. It was in 1859 that he exhibited the Banks 
of the Oise. The jury of the Salon had given him 
a first-class medal for the second time in 1857, and 
now they again awarded him a similar honor. Artists 
and public united in admiring this painting, which 
is at present in the museum of Bordeaux. So many 
demands came from all sides for repetitions of this 
and similar subjects that Daubigny found it diffi- 
cult to satisfy them. To paint these river scenes, 
which accorded so well with his temperament and 
tastes, Daubigny thought it would be well to have a 
floating studio which could be moved about at will 
to the best points of view; and to catch the fleeting 
effects of dawn and sunset he wished to be free from 
the restraints of meal-hours and hotels. With these 
objects in view, he went to Asniéres to see his friend 
Baillet, who happened to have in stock a boat that 
had been built for use as a ferry. Accompanied by his 
son Karl, Daubigny looked over the boat, which was 
some twenty-eight feet long, six feet beam, flat-bot- 
16 
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tomed, and drew only about eighteen inches of water. 
Baillet agreed to complete it so that three or six row- 
ers could be used, and a sail if needed. At the stern 
a cabin was to be placed, large enough to work or sleep 
in, with lockers on each side for bedding, cooking- 
utensils, provisions, and artists’ materials. 

Thus equipped, Daubigny made numerous voyages 
up and down the Oise, Seine, and Marne in the Bottin, 
as this curious-looking craft was christened by an im- 
pudent rustic. He was often accompanied by his son 
Karl and other friends or pupils, and ‘“‘le Capitaine,’’ 
as Daubigny was called, became very popular among 
the ‘‘bargees’’ of the various river-craft. Pére Corot 
was appointed ‘‘Grand Amiral Honoraire,’’ and 
while he took no part in the voyages, he often lent the 
gaiety of his presence to the festivals that preceded 
the departure or celebrated the return of this Argosy 
of Art. 

Freed from all restraint, Daubigny did an enor- 
mous amount of work during the river-trips, tem- 
pered by amusing experiences that were recorded in a 
series of free etchings called ‘‘Le Voyage en Bateau,’’ 
done at first for the amusement of his family and 
friends, and afterward published by Cadart. In one 
of these plates we see the artist at work in a ray of 
sunshine that enters at the end of the cabin where he 
is seated, while nearer the spectator are the canvases, 
panels, working-utensils, and bedding. On the back 
of one of the canvases is seen the word ‘‘ Réalisme,’’ 
and the legend scratched on the margin of the earliest 
proofs was ‘‘Le travail tient 1’Ame en joie.’’ 

The humor of these somewhat playful records of 
Daubigny’s nautical experiences contrasts with the 
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serious qualities that distinguish the splendid series 
of etchings he produced during his long career. None 
of the Barbizon men, unless we except Charles Jacque, 
have left such an ample @uvre on copper, and the 
quality of Daubigny’s work remains unequaled in his 
own rustic and riverside vein. 

The immense amount of illustrating and drawing 
on wood that occupied his earlier years—which, in 
assuring his daily bread, allowed freedom for the de- 
velopment of higher art—proved of the utmost value 
when he took up etching. His habit of making many 
good-sized and smaller drawings in black chalk and 
charcoal directly from nature added largely to his 
skill in the use of line and tone. 

Daubigny was twenty-one years old when he began 
etching, about the year 1838; and for his first essay, 
The Monk, his comrade Meissonier sketched in the 
cowled figure seen among the trees that overhang the 
still waters of a pond. 

The View of the Town of Subiaco, his third etching, 
was done from studies made during his Italian jour- 
ney, and its composition and treatment recall Claude 
and Poussin, who were his first models in landscape 
art. Martin Rico, the Spanish master of landscape 
and Venetian views, told me that many years later, 
when as a student he sought the advice of Daubigny, 
he was sent to study the severe landscapes by Poussin 
at the Louvre. 

Another early plate was the View of Notre Dame 
and the ile St. Louis, based on the first picture Dau- 
bigny exhibited at the Salon in 1838. One curious 
etching of this period, which he executed in collabora- 
tion with Trimolet—who afterward married his sister 
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—was perhaps inspired by political considerations. — 
Its lengthy title was The Ceremony of the Inaugura- 
tion of the July Column, and the Removal of the Re- 
mains of the Victims of the Revolution of July, 1830, 
to the Place of the Bastile. It was dated 1840, but 
never proved a very lucrative venture, as the drum- 
majors of the National Guard, to whom its sale was 
confided, used to drink up regularly every evening the 
receipts of the day! All through the ‘‘forties’’ Dau- 
bigny continued to etch either original motives or 
such as were requested by editors for the embellish- 
ment of various publications, in many cases of poems 
and songs of a pastoral and romantic nature. One of 
the most interesting, The Storm, was made as an illus- 
tration to Fabre d’Eglantine’s well-known 


‘‘T1 pleut, il pleut, bergére, 
Presse des blancs moutons .. .’’ 


Between the years 1840 and 1844 he executed a 
whole series of carefully finished plates, which in their 
precise and delicate treatment of detail are in marked 
contrast with the freedom and boldness of his later 
work. It would well repay a collector having the time 
and means, to attempt the bringing together of these 
rare and interesting early etchings of Daubigny, com- 
bining as they do the most careful workmanship with 
an idyllic suggestion that pervades all his work. Very 
few proofs were taken from some of them and there is 
a similar scarcity of trial and so-called artist’s proofs 
from many of his plates. The Inttle Sheepfold is con- 
sidered one of the finest of the early pastorals. It is 
treated with the delicacy of a miniature, and repre- 
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sents a shepherd with his two dogs gathering the flock 
in a freshly ploughed field where the fold is estab- 
lished. The clouds of astormy-looking sky are pierced 
by a ray of light that illuminates the group and dis- 
tance with striking effect. 

Daubigny’s fame as an etcher was sufficient to in- 
duce the French government to confide to his hands 
the reproduction of Jean Pinas’ drawing The Mull, 
and Claude Lorrain’s The Watering-place, which 
were done in 1848 and 1849 respectively. Some years 
later he was commissioned to etch The Bush and The 
Burst of Sunshine, after Ruysdael. These four sub- 
jects were executed for the Imperial Chalcography of 
the Louvre, and permitted Daubigny to study inti- 
mately these ‘‘old masters,’’ whom he revered as being 
among the fathers of modern landscape art. 

It is, however, in the several series of etchings pub- 
lished in 1851 and subsequently that we find such 
chefs-d’euvre as The Sunrise, Banks of the River 
Cousin—Evening, The Watering-place, The Lnttle 
Birds, Autumn in the Morvan, The Satyr, The Ferry, 
and The Fish-weir. The ten years between 1850 and 
1860 witnessed the production of a number of his 
finest plates, among them the Cows in a Pool and the 
Marsh with Storks, which unite those qualities of per- 
fect execution and deep sentiment that place them 
among the classics in art. From the Marsh with 
Storks Daubigny painted a picture later—in 18738. 

From his famous painting The Springtime, shown 
in the Salon of 1857, Daubigny made a careful etch- 
ing, of which the finest and earliest proofs are redolent 
with the charm that belongs to this so much admired 
painting, now at the Louvre. The Orchard in Spring- 
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time is an idyl of a similar kind, and the Little Birds, 
in the margin of which Daubigny etched the lines, 


Petits oiseaux, le printemps vient de naitre; 
Oiseaux, chantez le printemps et 1’amour, 


expresses the same delight in the vernal season, with 
its renascence of song, sunshine, and flowers. Dau- 
bigny also took especial delight in the furred and 
feathered companions of rustic life. The Dog Watch 
shows a faithful canine presiding over the destinies of 
the flock in the absence of the shepherd, and Cock- 
crow, a lusty chanticleer saluting the dawn from the 
straw-heap of his barn-yard. The Hen and Chickens 
gives us the maternal side of gallinaceous life, and his 
Pig 1m an Orchard bears on its margin the legend 
which Chenillon, Daubigny’s sculptor friend, com- 
poséd while the master was drawing it on the copper 
directly from nature: 

‘Un cochon de propriétaire qui ne fera de bien 
qu’apreés sa mort.’’ 

Among Daubigny’s largest plates were The Sheep- 
fold—Morning, which he executed in 1860. It became 
the subject of his large painting exhibited at the Salon 
in the following year. Later—in 1865—he etched 
The Grape-harvest from a study painted in the Mor- 
van, and The Ford, showing a herd of cattle being 
driven across a stream over which the vigorous branch- 
ings of trees are projected. The Crows Perching i a 
Tree was a wintry souvenir of the plain of Auvers. 
Daubigny also painted the subject in 1873, and the 
picture was exhibited in the Salon of that year, as well 
as at the Universal Exhibition of 1900. 
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The Orchard, etched in 1868 to accompany a sonnet 
by M. Gabriel Mare, was published in company with 
etchings by Millet, Corot, and other artists in the vol- 
ume ‘“‘Sonnets and Etchings,’’ issued by Lemerre in 
1869. 

The Shepherds, Meadows at Villerville, The Seine 
at Port Morin, and Apple-trees at Auvers were dated 
during the four final years of his life, and his last 
etching, Moonlight at Valmondois, signed in 1877, 
was still awaiting some finishing touches when the 
master laid down his brushes and etching-needle for- 
ever. After a brief illness, which had been preceded 
by several years of failing health, he died on the 19th 
of February, 1878, four days after his sixty-first birth- 
day. 

The immense amount of work accomplished by 
Daubigny in addition to his prolific labors with the 
brush has rarely been considered. Henriet catalogued 
one hundred and seventeen etchings alone, besides 
some seventeen clichés-glace which Daubigny executed 
in 1862, by the method invented by M. Cuvelier pére, 
and of which proofs are exceedingly rare. When we 
consider his drawings on wood and many other de- 
signs for illustration, it becomes apparent that much 
Space and time would be needed to render an account 
of the work in black and white standing to the credit 
of this fecund and industrious genius. ‘Toil in his 
beloved art was one of the greatest joys life could 
afford, and his chief delight was found in the realities 
and charms of country life, which, through his paint- 
ings and etchings, he invites us to share with him. 

About the time the Bottin was built and equipped, 
Daubigny decided to build a country house and studio 
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LANDSCAPE WITH STORKS 
Size of the original drawing, 1114 X 1334 inches 
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at Auvers, which was but a couple of miles from Val- 
mondois, where he had lived as a child and had con- 
stantly returned. It was in 1860 that he wrote to 
Henriet : 


‘“T have bought at Auvers thirty perches of land, 
now covered with beans, on which I shall plant some 
legs of mutton when you come to see me. They are 
building me a studio there, some six by eight meters, 
with several rooms round it, which will serve me next 
spring. The Pére Corot has found Auvers very fine 
and has engaged me to fix myself there for a part of 
each year, wishing to paint rustic landscapes with 
figures. I shall be truly well off there in the midst of 
a good little farming country where the ploughs do not 
yet go by steam.”’ 


The ‘‘ Villa des Vallées,’’ as it was called, was duly 
completed, his friend Oudinot being the architect. 
Corot painted the maquettes, or designs on smaller 
canvases, for the decoration of the studio. Oudinot 
executed the long side and Daubigny and his son Kar] 
the two ends, under the eye of ‘‘le bon Pére,’’ whose 
advancing age made the mounting of ladders and 
scaffolding difficult. Other rooms contained designs 
by Daumier and Daubigny, as well as canvases di- 
rectly from Corot’s brush. With the Bottin moored, 
near by in the Oise, the wooded ‘‘vallées’’ and the 
plain of Auvers right at hand, Daubigny found the 
situation exactly suited to his tastes. In midsummer 
he often spent a season at Villerville, on the Norman 
coast, relieving his rustic work by doing a few studies 
_ and pictures of the sea. 
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He visited England in 1866 and 1870, painting and 
drawing a certain number of studies on the Thames, 
and making new friends for his art. In 1868 he visited 
the Pyrenees, accompanied by his son Karl and that 
ever regretted young genius Henri Regnault. In 1871 
he made a trip to Holland, finding the country “‘as 
blond as the women of Rubens,’’ according to a letter 
written to a friend at the time. These trips, like the 
earlier one to Italy, never seemed to alter the charac- 
ter of his art. His later pictures indicated a long- 
cherished desire to express the subtle effects of 
moonrise and night. He knew such subjects would be 
less popular than the riverside views, which dealers 
and public called for faster than he could produce 
them. In sheer desperation he once said: “‘If only I 
could paint a picture that would n’t sell!’’ These 
mysterious effects of evening and night may have at- 
tained this object momentarily, though they are now 
jealously guarded in some of the world’s finest col- 
lections. 

Familharity with his art, and with the natural sur- 
roundings that furnished him motives and inspiration, 
followed by years of comparison and consideration, 
has only strengthened my conviction that for depth 
of feeling, powerful composition, and a lyrical bril- 
haucy of execution, Daubigny stands unrivaled among 
the painters and etchers of landscape who glorified 
French Art during the nineteenth century. 
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